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Satire should, like a polish’d razor keen, 
Wound with a tovch that’s scarcely telt or seen. —Lapvy MontaGue. 
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| * Political I asquinades and Political Caricatures are parts (though humble ones,) of Political history 
efter as to the motives and objects of public men, which cannot be found elsewhere,’ 
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THE PARLIAMENT PIE. 
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Fvery one is acquainted with the child’s ballad on the subject 


of a certain pie composed of blackbirds, and of the proceedings 


in the royal family and household which resulted from its 
epening. Many of these traditionary songs may be applied 
with propriety to present circumstances, and we therefore print 
with very slight alterations to make it suit the time the rare 
ballad above alluded to. 
aunotators, show its application to existing circumstances, and 
thus endeavour to prove that things in themselves apparently 
insignificant, bear a close analogy and have a direct reference 
te matters of importance and interest. 
Sing a song of sixpence, 
A pocket full of rye, 
Four and twenty blackbirds 
Bak’d in a pie. 
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We will then, after the manner of 
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Chey supply information as to the person and habits, 
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When the pie was open’d, 
The birds began to sting, 

Was not this a dainty dish 
To set before the king. 

The king was in the counting house 
Counting out bis money, 

The Queen was in the garden 
Eating bread and honey. 


The maid was in the garden 
Hanging out the clothes, 

Out jumped a blackbird, 
And bit off her nose. 


This simple ballad will evidently bear a construction referring 
very nearly to the present aspect of affairs, and the pie made 
of blackbirds may readily be supposed to mean the new Par- 
liament. Not that we intend to insinuate that all are dlark- 
birds who constitute the present Parliament, but these are 
always the first to show themselves, while it must be admitted 
that the Parliament Pie just now opened has a good solid 
foundation of substantial nourishment, and that in fact a great 
part of the true stake (steak) of the country has found a place 
init. ‘he contents of the Parliament Pie have been covered 
or bound over by prepcrs, which like all other Pie crust, must 
we fear be broken. 

We now proceed to our analysis of the quaint ballad. 
The first line of the ditty ‘“* Sing a song of Sixpence,” is a 
careless but cutting allusion to that practise so prevalent 
in the Commons of making interest the burden oF EvERY 
sone, avd the undeniable end of the various changes of note that 
take place within its precinets, ‘The second line, ‘‘a pocket full 
of rye,” is also a playful allusion to the same subject of self- 


interest, and hits pleasantly at the propensity that exists among 
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M.P.’s for putting into their own pockets the produce of 
others’ industry.‘ Four-and-twenty blackbirds baked in a 
pie,” would seem to be a pertinent addendum to the preceding 
sallies against roguery, and glances with a great felicity of 
expression at the comparatively sinall number of really 4leck- 
birds who are at present in the pie, and the hint that they are 
baked in it, seems to insinuate that they will find they have 
got into hot quarters. The term baked, in fact, bears in this 
case a similar meaning to roasted, or may be called synony- 
mous with the expression 72 a stew, which is decidedly indica- 
tive of the position in Parliament of the poor Tory blackbirds, 
The second stanza brings us at once to the present interesting 
juncture, the opening of Parliament— 
‘* When the pie was opened,” 
Says the poet, 
‘The birds began to sing.” 
And doubtless they will set up immediately such a species of 
croak as the wretched blackbirds are capable of. The poet 
then, in a tone of inspiration, bursts forth into the exclamation 


“Oh! was not this a dainty dish 
To set before the King.” 

This is an allusion worthy of a poetic genius,) to the delight 
his Majesty William the 4th must experience when his eye 
feasts on sucha dainty dish as is about to be set before him in 
the shape of the first reformed Parliament. The third verse 
is som what explanatory of the occupation of their Majesties, 
though poetry has clothed their proceedings in the garb of 
allegory. 


The King was in the counting-house 


Counting out bis money, 
The Queen was in the garden 
ating bread and honey. 

Piis shows our gracious sovereign in his character of Re- 
lormer, looking prudently to the pounds, shillings and pence, 
while the Queen is said to be engaged eating bread and honey 
in the garden. ‘This is meant as a gently satirical allusion to 
the natural carelessness of ladies in high situations, wlio. so 
long as they have plenty of bread and enongh honey to spread 
upon it, are too apt to think every thing must go on in the old 
way, smoothly and satisfactorily. 

The last stanza of the ditty brings us to an ineident savour- 
ing at once of the grave and the Iudicrous. 

The maid was in the garden 
Hanging out the clothes, 
When up jump’d a blackbird 

And bit off her nose. 


The maid in the garden is evidently intended to personify 
that able servant of all work Brougham, and the clothes that 
are being hung out, are typified by Church Reform, a subject 


that he will very shortly expose to view in the garden of Par- 
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ment. The dlackéird that is to spring up and * bite off his 
nose,” must be palpably intended to allude to a certain well 
kuown bishop whose black qualities are sufficiently conspicuous 
aid who is expected to try aud take Brougham by the nose 


immediately on Church Reform being hung out in Parliament. 


The poct has stopped at this point, and it indeed would 
have been unnecessary for him to proceed further with the 


story. It is sufficient for us to say no one ever tried to take 


Brougham by the nose without subsequently having cause to 
repent of his temerity. 

We have now gone through the whole of the little ditty 
which forms the subject of our caricature, and we hope on 
comments may not be deemed unworthy of the original text to 
which it has been our endeavour to impart a new interest by 


showing its close appliertion to existing circumstances, 


TEE INTERPEETER. 
Important Intelligence. 
The Ear! of Carrick is about to receive the hand of the amiable Miss 
French. Court Journal, 


. 
? 


' irst exclamation on 


You don’t say so! Is it possibie! is our t 
reading these two lines, invested with all the pomp of myste- 
rious brevity. Weread again, and then ask, Well! Who the 
dence are Carrick and his intended’? The bridegroom js 
same poor obscure Seoteh Earl, and Miss French! who is she? 
Can it be the daughter of French who was attacked by 1 
Messrs. Cobbett, and who occasionally holds forth at. th 
nolitical meetings. Such amiability from so pugilistie a stock 
is impossible! Conjecture on the subject Knows not where to 
stop! Whois Miss French? Horrible suspence! How ere! 
of the Court Journal to open the door of information on the 
point, only wide enough to admit curiosity. Who can she he 
We once knew a waggoner by the name of Freneh, 
over near Hammersmith. Can theamiable Miss be Azs daughter, 
She must be somebody, for Earl Carrick is clearly nobody 
and therefore the paragraph cannot be upon the strength 
of the bridegroom’s importanee only—or, if both are, after all. 


WhO Was Pun 


nobodies, why is it necessary to tell us these two nobodies are 
going to be rulled into one, as if two nobodies on the principle 
of two negatives really made @ somebody. By this rule ou 
readers will be glad to hear that the Square-keeper of a certain 
sqnare in the m ighbourhood of Regeat-street is about to receive 
the hand of the charming Miss “Pombhins, ‘Phe Square-keeper 
may be nobody and Miss ‘Tomkins may be nobody, but two 
nobodies make a somebody, aud really quite as miucl 
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body as poor adiatable Miss Freneh and the earl of Carrick. 


10of asome- 


Yfediciue for the Magistrates. 

A drunken woman was charged before Mr. Broughton with breaking 
windows at a public house where she had been drinkiie—the following 
coaversation took place. 

Mr, Broughton.—Prisoner, are you mat ried ?— Ves, 

Myr. Broughton —Shocking ' anda inarried Woman loo 
created beings, nothing is so bad as «@ drunkard, particularly women ; 
men are bad enough, but women are much wotse, 

Londloyd,—t hope you will order her to pay for the mischief she has 
done, 

Mr. Broughton.—If landlords will pour fiery liquid down a woman's 
throat uutil sie is mad, he must expect to have his windows broken, | 
never will, in such cases, send a woman to prison, You may summon hes 
toa Court of Requests, or set the protit of the rum against your damay ed 
door. | shall discharge her. Discharged accordingly.—Daily Papers o/ 
Monday. 

We have taken the London magistracy under our especial 
care, for the worthies who compose it are (to use an expressici 
of one of them) of all God’s created beings, the most perfeetly 
void of intellect. Broughton has a drunken woman breugst 
before him, on a charge of smashing windows, when he lays 

; > ‘ . . . }’5 
down as a dogma that a drunken man is the eorsf of God 
creatures, evcept a drunken woman. She in Mr. Broughton s 
phraseology, would probably be a werser, wile greatel 
criminals, such as murderers, &c. would in the worthy magis- 
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trate’s vocabulary, be doubtless distinguished by the epithet of 
worserer, The worst though the last degree to which ordinary 
persons could extend the meaning of the word dad, is evidently 
not Mr. Broughton’s superlative, and if drunken men are bad, 
drunken women are worse, and drunkards generally, the worst 
of all; then it follows that for greater delinquents such as 
felons, highwaymen and murderers, Mr Broughton must have 
auother scale of epithets, and he would doubtless stigmatize the 
three sorts of criminals we have named, by the terms worser, 
yorserer and worstest. Having di: sposed of the grammar of 
the case, we come to its justice, which is certainly not to be 
found in the way of disposing of it. He discharges the worst 
of God's creatures without subje cting her to any penalty for her 
unequalled depravity. Is being the worst of God’s creatures, 
a sufficient warranty for smashing windows with oo 
is the landlord who supplied the woman with drink a worse 
creature than God’s worst, for if so, he must be one of the 
Devil’s own 2—Mr, Broughton’s eround for discharging the pri- 
soner is, that ‘‘if landlords pour fiery liquid down a woman’s 
throat until she is mad, he must expect to have his windows 
broken.” Now we do not suppose this is to be literally inter- 
preted, because landlords never literally pour liquor down the 
people’s throats; it merely means, that if publicans supply 
women with drink, they must expect bro ken windows. ‘Phis is 
a very hard penalty for following one’s trade cert: tinly, but we 
do not see how that which is criminal beeemes when it may be 
expected unworthy of punishment. On this principle, a mur- 
derer might be let off who had demanded a man’s money or his 
life, and ‘had on the refusal of the former, taken the latter: he 
might we say on Mr. Broughton’s principle be discharged, be- 
“ifa man wont give up his money when his life is 
threatened, he must expect to get his throat cut.’ This is 
sorry legislation and sadly wants amending. We may now stop 
our eastigation of Broughton, for were we to administer a 
stronger dose at present, the sudden action of it on the poor 
ian might be rather too powerfal. 


Cause, 


Another Zibdcl. 


Clumber Hall in Nottinghamshire, the seat of the Duke of New- 
castle, has been the abode of extreme domestic tranquility ever since 
the death of the amiable Duchess, which event took place in 1822, after 
been married to the Duke eleven years, and having within that 


-Court Journal, 


havin 
period ten children. 
editor of the Couwrt Journal been dis- 
e , 


th: ill his successor is guilty ol the 


No sooner has one 
missed for inserting a Ibe, 
aet which had brought down u pon the head of the former 
fn the paragraph quoted 
ona de- 


gue 
, the vengeance of the proprietary. 
above, we haye a most illiberal and cow: idly attack 
parted female, who is stated by her decease to have cansed the 
domestic tranquility of C lumber Castle. If the poor Duchess 
of Neweastle really were the virago the Court Journal iusiuu- 
ates, is it not unfeeling to drag the old lady from her grave, 
and place her before her husband’s eyes in her termagant 
habits as she lived, just as the tra: iquility of Clumber may ~ 
considered permanently established. We feel it our duty to 
urge a prosecution, for the insinuation amounts to a charge 
that the Duchess was wont during her life to henpeck the Duke, 
and (how shall we say it?) whap the poor children, 
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had an article in this 


Parliament has set 


It is now some time since we have 
department of Figaro, but the meeting of 
several of the members singing. Alanners 
for some time in the prospect of his re-clection to the Speaker’s 
was heard humming the following while d 


dressing to go 
last ‘Tuesday — 


Sutton, who gloried 


(hair, 
down to the House 


the knavery which = ts 


AIR—“ Round my own pretty Rose.’ 
Round my own Speaker’ s chair, I have hovered all day, 
And my rivals have seen, one by one, go away. 
They are sone, but I go not ’tis plain, 
But I stay to preside in St. Stephen’s again, 
They savy if [ go to the Peers Is 


they are gone, 


hall meet 
With a pension and title more high and more sweet : 
But my heart when Pm asked to retire replies, 


Phere my first place, my fast place, my only place lies. 


When [sprang from obscurity where I was nurs’d, 


Twas my own speaker’s chair that attracted me first, 
T have be and now that the Bill 
Has come to reform us Pll cling to it still, 

When the last rotten borough has*fallen to earth, 

it lonely flies forth, 


But the speaker is safe, for his office ne’er dies, 


‘id it some sessions, 


The poor wreteh who sat for 


There his first seat, his last seat, his only seat lies. 


BREVITIES. 





** Brevity is the soul of wit.’’—Shakspeare. 


Plaintiff and Defendant. 
ish to state their grievances find 
Those who are deaf to their 


The people when they w 
very difficult to obtain a hearing. 


complaints seem to be the most in want of a hearing. 


Epigram 
‘On the contemplated measure of Church Reform), 
At Church Reform the Bish Ops are 
fn a quondary rather 
Yet though they fear twill ¢ 
They clearly wish it farther 
Royalty vindicated. 
The king has been most charged 
witha disposition to curtail or pare the éncomes of his childrea: 
that the liberality of his Majesty 


i: il ely ana ul ig rateful! V 


whereas it is well known 


towards his sons and daughters hes been tneome-parable ! 
Suited to his subject. 
The Ballot was if seems first proposed in 1795, by Major 


‘ho somewhat approy yrds itely wrote a book Upon 


f art-wpioht, w 


the Common- Wheel. 


A Conversational Epigram. 


‘vou juvenile fool, 


il 


Said Goulbourn to Stormont, 
(let ont of my way, do you hear 
baja ormont. a fool did you Say ¢ by that rule 


Pm much Jn your way as I fear. 


*?> 


wad Representatives. 

determined to represent 
cambling trans: 
more than its complement ot repre- 
Pat li Lhnent 


ii 


I the louse of Commons Gully 3 


practised in ictions, 
Knavery has always had 
senutiat ives in both blouses et . 
Conservative Logic. 

+ Taxes are equal is a dogma which 

Ill prove at once,” exclaimed a Tory beor, 
‘ 'Paxation nf “ly presses on the rich, 

hewise presses hardly on the 


il 4 ae \N 


poor.’ 


A settled Point. 


4 ' 42 ¢ 9? ie ' mms +] 
«A Peoformed Parliament.” exelaimed a Conservative the 
° " 7 _ 9? ro 
other day, ‘Swed! never do tor this country. No but an 
unreformed would, and that quickly. 
Yrathematica2l Fallacy. 
‘A right line,” savs fuclid, ‘* is the nearest way of fom? 


other.’ With this we cannot comerde, 


from one point to 
ties are going to the devil the m 


mre 
‘as ¥ 


} 


seepngye that certain pa 
i 
dive yather than a r7ehkt line ot conduet. 
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Hair and Wigs. 


His Majesty has been very beneficent in his donations to the 
Earl of Munster, and as far as his private property is concerned, 
will probably mi: sie him his own mest A city reformer hearing 
of this the other day, exclaimed, “‘ As to the king making Lord 
Munster Azs own hair, that is of little consequence, I would 
be content if his Lordship could be made a W(h)ig *” 


THEATRICALS. 
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A farce with the title of the .Vervous Man produced last 
Saturday at Drury Lane is the only novelty of the past week, 
and that is a trifling though rather an amusing production. The 
author however has made a sad ass of himself by attempting 
to tack a moral on at the end of an affair which seems only to 
aim at small buffoonery. The principal character Aspen is made 
to say by way of a conclusion, that “if we would amend our 
If opinions were 


Opinions we ‘should change our residence.” 
some hope s for 


amended by this easy process, we might have 
our modern would-be critics. The judgment they seem to 
want in Grub-street might be supplie d by a removal to Saint 
Giles’s, and a constant change of lodging would lead ultimate ly 
to a sagacity, that would be of the utmost value to the under- 
ling of a review or a newspaper. Acc ‘ording to the logic of the 
author of the Nervous Man, the greatest vagabond would be 
the ablest critic ; and by this rule most of the existing periodi- 
cals would be rich in critical acumen. We suspect the 
assumption of so startling a position was intended to propitiate 
the gentlemen of the newspaper press, who if vagaboudism he 
the source of correct opinion, may safely be pronounced the 
most judicious of all modern critics. Barring this low eon- 
descension towards the press gang, the farce of the Nervous 
Man is pleasant enough, and might have had a run even had 
the author omitted the matter we have pointed out as objection- 
able. The acting was generally good, for the performers were 
well suited in their respective characters. Power was vulgar 
and consequently happy. Mr. Brindal is a most singular per- 
fermer, his talent is so peculiarly adapted for nothing, that he 
is an immense actor were to look stupid and say nothing are 
the grand essentials of his character; his forte is decidedly 
keeping his mouth shut, and as in the natural world no creature 
is so insignificant as to be without its uses, so in the dramatic 
world there is no one so low in rank as not to be capable of 
being rendered available for something. Mr. Brindal is in- 
valuable as the representative of lords and other little animals, 
in representing which it is only necessary to assume that vacant 
stare of inanity, as if it felta blank that it cannot fill up, which 
nature and the peerage has bestowe d on most of our aristocrae y. 
Mrs. Humby whom the reporters delight to call pretty, his a 
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part in the Nervous Man, and as a disgusting manner peculiar 
to the pertest of bar-maids is all that is necess¢ ary, she acquitted 
herself well; that is, she was as vulgar as her salary requires, 
Miss A. Mordannt was brought on in her sister’s cloak, (we 
recognised it) to look very pretty by the side of Mr. Baker, 
and to resign her hand occasionally to his honest but dirty 
paw, whenever it pleased the author to render such conde- 
scension necessary. She played the fiancee to Baker, but 
delivered the grateful sounds of ac ceptation with a tone of 
nonchalance that seemed to say Miss A. Mordaunt spite of the 
langnage of her part, looked for some higher object of endear- 
ment than the good humoured Mr. Baker decked out in smiles 
and white trowsers, but nevertheless Baker after all, and ata 
somewhat minute salary. Mrs. C. Jones played a lady of 
fashion! !!!! ‘The best praise we can afford the funny old soul 
is that she can’t look so contemptible a character. 

The City theatre has produced a most attractive piece by 
W. L. Rede, with the title of the Rake’s Progress, which is 
one of the best dramas we have seen for a very long period. 
The acting of the author himself is particularly good, and 
indeed all the parts are filled with an ability seldom witnessed 
at a minor theatre. ‘There are a few political sentiments in- 
troduced, and some that were put into the mouth of a Miss J. 
Cooke were delivered with such a rich gusto that we should 
imagine she must be a member of the female Political Union, 
Miss J. Cooke is a decided radical, and evidently enjoys the 
allusions to the ixvidious distinction between the poor and the 
higher classes. 

The Olympic has lately been visited by us, for we like to see 
Liston now and then, though his voice is about as thick as the 
head of Lord Stormont. The Paphian Bower is still played 
but it is very inferior to its Olympic predecessors. It is partly 
the production of Mr. C. Dance, the dramatic critic of the 
Athenzun, who in that paper modestly says nothing for his 
piece, and as his piece really says nothing for him, he ‘does but 
return the compliment. Madame Vestris is still charming 


thongh old, and if she has been charged with a disregard of 


character, it cannot be denied that she uses every effort to 
keep up appearances. Rouge and carmine are very good sab- 
stitutes for nature, while enamel may serve for the neck as: well 
as unpurchased whiteness, 


NOTICE TO FIGARO’S READERS. 
Figaro begs to inform the readers of his Monthly Newspaper, that 
knowing on auTuonity the Stamps willsoon be taken off all Newspapers, 
he has thought it unnecessary to bring out a second number of his News- 
paper ina monthly form. Hehas given a specimen of what his Wee ‘ky 
Paper will be, which will very shortly be advertised. The Monthly 
Newspaper (publishe ‘das a specimen) will continue a short time longer 
on sale, as there area few copies remaining over from the fifth edition. 
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TO LADLES.—WINTER BONNETS. 
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SRANKS anp Co., 140, Regent Street, 
and 62, Redcross-street, Barbican, solicit the at- 
tention of Ladies to the largest cheapest and most 
fashionable stock of Beaver Bonnets and Hats, in the 


Uuited Kingdom. Each Bonnet has its price affixed, 
and may be had with or without the Trimmings. Cards 
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